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My Frrenp Patrons: 


This issue of THe ResearcHeEs closes its Twenty-first Volume. 
Is it not remarkable that the publication has continued to exist so 
long? I thank God for having spared me all these years to do the 
work THE ResearcHeEs has enabled me to do for the seeking, copy- 
ing and printing of Catholic American historical documents and in- 
formation. THE ResEarCHES has not been doing a work popular 
with Catholics—not even popular with our clergy and of no attrac- 


tion whatever to the laity. Yet I have kept right on. The clergy 


have been the supporters of THE ResEARCHES just as they are of all 
Catholic publications, for without their aid no Catholic periodical 
could be published. The millions of the laity are not much eon- 
cerned about Catholic publications. 

My only regret is that far more of the material I have been 
years in gathering, the references to much more to be had and the 
many Catholic historical records available have not been published 
and so saved. If my present good and steady patrons would pay two 
dollars a year THe ResEarcHes could be greatly enlarged and so 
more information published than can be in the present form in the 
but few years, at most, of the activity or disposition God may yet grant 
me. But I am so grateful to all who have by their dollar enabled me 
to do as well as I have. Please send me another dollar for 1905, or 
two if you want a bigger RESEARCH. 





A FEW MORE ERRORS IN OUR HISTORY. 


NO GRAVES DUG OUT OR BONES SCATTERED. 


Rev. P. E. Moriarty, of St. Augustine’s church, Philadelphia, 
destroyed by the Native American rioters, May 7th, 1844, was in 
the South at the time. After the fire he went to Ireland. On Sep- 
tember 13th, at Dublin, he issued an address to the Catholics of Ire- 
land in which he appealed for funds. In describing the destruction 
of the church he stated as one incident of the riot: “The grave of a 
lady recently interred was dug out and her bones scattered about.” 

In some very Catholic accounts this has got currency in the form 
of that “the grave of the sister of General Montgomery of the Revo- 
lutionary army was desecrated.” 

While it is true as Dr. Moriarty also said in his address that 
the green graves of the dead show the tramp of the ruthless rioter,” 
It is not a fact that any grave was dug out and bones scattered. 

The eloquent divine, not having been in the city at the time, was 
either misled by some yarn teller or was indulging his fervid imagi- 
nation. No graves or stones were wantonly disturbed or broken. The 
mob contented itself with destroying the church and library. 

There are those even to-day who believe that Dr. Moriarty was, 
well let us say, “injudicious” in his pulpit and public utterances for 
years prior to the riots. 

There is something to say along this line and the relationship 
in consequence, between Bishop Kenrick and the Doctor, but this 
is not an occasion for its recital. 

The Mrs. Montgomery referred to was not a relative of the 
General’s. Her grave was not disturbed though, like all others, was, 
doubtless, trampled upon. 





AN ERROR IN THE CORNER-STONDP. 


The record placed in the corner stone of the new St. Joseph’s 
church, Philadelphia, when the present edifice was built in 1838, 
stated that the old church was “ever memorable as the first temple in 
which the hymn of thanksgiving was chanted to the God of Armies 
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in the presence of Washington and his military staff and the repre- 
sentatives of France to the United States for the blessings bestowed 
on the infant Republic in her struggle for right and liberty.” 

That record is not correct. No such ceremony took place at 
old St. Joseph’s. Washington and his military staff and the repre- 
sentation of France “never were in old St. Joseph’s.” 

After the victory at Yorktown a Te Deum was sung Novem- 
ber 4th, 1781, in St. Mary’s chureh at request of the Ambassador of 
France and by his Chaplain. But Washington and his staff were then 
at Yorktown. He did not leave there until November 5th. 





OLD ST. JOSEPH’S. 

“On Sunday, May 1, in St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, was 
celebrated. an event of unusual occurrence. The one hundred and sixty- 
sixth year of the existence of the church.” 

The ground for St. Joseph’s church was bought May 15th, 1733. 
That’s 171 years ago. 

The chapel was built between that date and July, 1734, when 
it is mentioned in the Minutes of the Provincial Council as “lately 
built”—Thafs 170 years ago. 

So old St. Joseph’s is older than its celebration commemorated. 
It is queer about this title “Op.” Now it is taken to refer to the 
antiquity of the church. When first used it simply meant the oppo- 
site of “New.” St. Mary’s, built in 1763, was spoken of as “The 
New Chapel” and the little chapel in Willing’s Alley was “the old 
chapel,” though but thirty years had passed since it was built. “Old” 
did not mean years but the former place of worship. Now it means 
Age. 





GRIFFIN FIRST. 


Dr. E. P. Oberholtzer, of Philadelphia, has issued Robert Morris, 
Patriot and Financier. The American Historical Review in re- 
viewing the work says Mr. Oberholtzer has had the good fortune to 
be the first exploiter of the Robert Morris Papers which were re- 
cently purchased for the Library of Congress. 

If that means that Mr. Oberholtzer was the first to use material 
of the Papers in an original publication then I may claim to have 
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been more than a year ahead of that compiler, as I exmined the 
Morris Papers and extracted there from all that in any way related 
to Captain John Barry. In so doing I may perhaps have been the 
first exploiter of the Papers. 

I gave an instance in a late ResearcHes showing an error of 
Mr. Oberholtzer in relation to Barry. 

















WHY NAMED WHEELING ? 

The History of the Church, by Henry De Courecy and John 
Gilmary Shea, New York, 1858, page 166, and subsequent editions, 
say “Wheeling was so called after a Catholic priest of the name of 
Whelan who, at the beginning of the century, officiated in Western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and who having by baptism relieved a 
child whom all regarded as possessed, the father of the child gave 
the name of “Whelan” to the town. 

This is not likely to be true. Howe’s Historical Collections of 
Virginia, p. 408, relates that Wheeling was founded, though not then 
named so, in 1769, by Col. Ebenezer Zane and brother. Bowen’s Di- 
rectory of Wheeling for 1839 gives an account “by a very intelligent 
merchant” of the origin of the name; that a European gentleman in 
the capacity of a Catholic priest direct from Europe of the name of 
Whelan, when on a missionary excursion among the Indians, pitched 
his encampment at the mouth of the present well known Wheeling 
creek in order to direct his missionary duties there. After a few 
months stay he left a name behind him.” 

In the American Pioneer it is stated that the town was ori- 
ginally called Wheeling, which signifies “the place of a head”—as 
the Indians had massacred a white man and placed his head on a 
pole to guard the river—Wheeling meant the head.”—[Howe’s His. 
Coll. Va., p. 408. Note.) 


































Senator Hoar, in his autobiography , says: 

“When O’Neill, the young Catholic soldier of Worcester, lay 
dying, he said: ‘Write to my dear mother and tell her I die for my 
country. I wish I had two lives to give. Let the Union flag be wrapped 
around me and a fold of it laid under my head.’ I feel proud that 
God gave me such a man to be my countryman and townsman.” [11, 
p. 286.] 
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WASHINGTON’S GUARD. 





It is often declared that Washington’s Guard during the Revo- 
lutionary War was largely, if not chiefly, composed of Irishmen. Per- 
haps so if by Irish is meant those of Irish descent as well as those 
born in Ireland. But judging by their names it cannot be readily 
said that many were of Irish blood. It would take a genealogical 
inquiry into the descent of those whose records are known and that 
is of very many of them. 

It is to be remembered that after the alleged conspiracy at 
New York in 1776 to poison Washington, which was not attempted, 
and when Thomas Hickey called in the reports of the case “an Irish- 
man from Connecticut” was executed for treason, that Washington 
on the reorganization of his Guard directed that only Native-born 
soldiers should be assigned on his Guard. This however was not ad- 
hered to in three known cases, as James Blair of Londonderry, N. 
H., was born in Ireland in 1763. He died at Mill Village, Pa., in 
1822. Robert Blair, who enlisted at Burlington, N. J., May Ist, 
1777, was born in Ireland in 1762. He died at Newburgh, N. Y., 
March 11th, 1841. Timothy Carleton of Massachusetts was born 
in England in 1753. 

The Guard was composed of select men from other commands. 
The whole number so detailed at different times numbered over three 
hundred. When the War was over the Guard numbered sixty-four 
men. It is difficult to decide just which are Irish names but, with 
the desire to make as many as possible, I have picked out the follow- 
ing named as Irish blood: John Barton, Salomon Dailey, James 
Dady, Lewis Campbell, Charles Dougherty, Hugh Cull, James 
Hughes, Dennis Morarity, William Hennussey, Jeremiah Driskell, 
Thomas Gillen. Eleven out of sixty-four. 

At other times the following names appear: John Barry, James 
Bradley, Conner, Wm. Darragh, Edmund Griffin, Thomas Hickey 
(hung), Michael Lynch (one of the conspirators of 1776), James Mc- 
Donald, William O’Neill, William Reilly, Timothy Smith, Michael 
Sutton, William Dunn, Michael Caswell, James Blair, Edward Whelan, 
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Charles, George and James Dougherty, Hugh Hagerty, John Kenny, 
John Leary, Thomas McCarthy. 

Dr. Godfrey, of Washington, has just published The Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s Body Guard. From this I have culled the above. 
Let some other go over the book and try and make a better Irish 
showing. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War Washington sent twelve 
of his Guard to Mount Vernon to take home his baggage and pa- 
pers. In his orders to Captain Howe he directed that when passing 
through Philadelphia “the small bundle you will deliver to Mr. Cot- 
ringer in Chestnut St.” 

It was delivered on the evening of October 14th, 1783. 

This was John Cottringer, tailor (or taylor as it was then 
spelled). So most likely the bundle contained clothing to be re- 
paired. 

As early as 1745 a Thomas Cottringer was a tailor in Chestnut 
Street at the sign of the Green Stays. In June, 1745, he removed 
to Arch Street. May be John was his son and he returned to Chest- 
nut Street. John was a Catholic. 

Garrett Cottringer also was a merchant of standing in those 
days and concerned with Robert Morris and John Nicholson in land op- 
erations. A few years ago I gave attention to discovering the pres- 
ent generation of Cottringers. I discovered one in Camden, N. J., 
and he, of course, was a Protestant. 





Lafayette’s conduct at Barren Hill, at Monmouth and in Vir- 
ginia justified his appointment as Major General in the American 
Army, but his greatest service was in bringing France and America 
together. The Americans had been accustomed to look on France as 
the enemy of their country and their religion. They hated her and 
they feared her. They believed that her accursed priests were stirring 
up the Indians to ravage the frontiers, and that her crafty governors 
were drawing a chain of posts from the Mississippi Valley to confina 
the English to the Atlantic seaboard. [Hatch’s Adm. Am. Army p. 60. ] 





General Henry Lallamand died at Bordentown, N. J., Monday, 
September 15th, 1823, [National Gazette], and not September 16th, 
1822, as stated on page 143 of ResEARCcHEs. 
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WASHINGTON GUIDED BY JESUIT RULES. 





The Public Ledger of Philadelphia, Sunday, June 26th, 1904, 
had “Washington in Youth.” It relates that in 1729 Rev. James 
Marye, a Huguenot refugee, came to Virginia and became “the spir- 
itual guide and adviser of Mary, the mother of Washington. After 
years of research it has lately been proved that it was he who gave to 
young George Washington those famous “RuLEs oF CIVILITY AND 
Decent BeHaviour IN COMPANY AND CONVERSATION,” which bore 
fruit in that most consummate flower of American manhood, George 
Washington.” 

That these “rules” played a most important part in the for- 
mation of Washington’s character has been acknowledged by all of 
his biographers; in fact, the wisest and noblest of these ”rules” are 
familiar in nearly every home in the country, but whence they came; 
whether they were the product of Washington’s own brain, or whether 
they came from some outside and unknown source, and what this 
source was, has been for over a century a matter of dispute and con- 
jecture. 

Rev. James Marye belonged to a prominent Catholic family of 
Rouen, France, and was educated for the priesthood in the Jesuit 
College of that city. In 1726 he renounced the Catholic faith, went 
to England, and was ordained in the Church of England by the 
Bishop of London. There, in 1728, he married Letitia Maria Anna 
Staige, sister of Rev, Theodosius Staige, a famous minister in the 
early days of Virginia, and who was at that very time rector of a 
church in St. George’s Parish, a few miles from Fredericksburg. 


WHERE WASHINGTON ATTENDED. 

On first coming to Virginia Rev. James Marye became the min- 
ister of a settlement of Huguenots at Manacan or Manakinton, in 
Goochland (now Powhatan county), on the James river, above Rich- 
mond, and so excellent was his reputation that the good people of 
Fredericksburg desired him for a rector. Accordingly, in 1735, as 
shown by the early vestry book, the church wardens asked leave of 
Governor Gooch, as was the Colonial custom, to call Rev. James 
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Marye to their pulpit. ‘This request was granted, and in October of 
the same year he assumed charge of St. George’s Parish, the principal 
church of which was in Fredericksburg, succeeding Rev. Patrick Henry, 
uncle of fhe famous orator. 


Rev. Jonathan Boucher, teacher of Mrs. George Washington’s 
son, John Custis, says that George Washington had for his first teacher 
“a convict servant whom his father had bought for a schoolmaster.” 
This convict was most probably one of a shipload of convicts brought 
by Augustine Washington (George Washington’s father) from Eng- 
land in 1737. After the death of his father (April 12, 1743), George, 
who was then 11 years old, was sent to live with his half-brother at 
the old homestead of Wakefield, in Westmoreland county, where he 
was born. Two years later he returned to live with his mother op- 
posite Fredericksburg. It was then he became a pupil of Rev. James 
Marye. 

John Fiske, in his “Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” states that 
at this time Washington attended an excellent academy in Freder- 
icksburg, of which Rev. James Marye was master. Paul Leicester 
Ford, in his “The True George Washington,” page 63, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account: “On the death of his father, Washing- 
ton went to live with his brother, Augustine, in order, it is pre- 
sumed, that he might take advantage of a good school near Wake- 
field, kept by one Williams, but after a time he returned to his 
mother and attended tie school kept by Rev. James Marye in Fred- 
ericksburg. 


MANUSCRIPT OF “RULES OF CIVILITY.” 


Among the manuscript copies of George Washington preserved 
in the State archives at Washington, the earliest of which bears the 
date of 1745, is a large manuscript book, in which in a boyish hand- 
writing are 110 “Rules of Civility and Decent Behavior in Company 
and Conversation.” 

But these “Rules of Civility,” as they are generally called, have 
been ascribed by the biographers to an absolutely apocryphal source. 
Washington Irving, Chief Justice Marshall and Henry Cabot Lodge 
knew not whence they came. 

One of the latest of his biographers, Henry Cabot Lodge, has the 
following to say: “It was reserved for the storms of war to reveal 
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the source of the ‘rules.’ A little volume was found in a Virginia 
library.” On the flyleaf, he says, was the name of George Washing- 
ton, written in a boyish hand. It was entitled “Young Man’s Com- 
panion.” It contained general truths and precepts, which, together 
with Hale’s “Contemplations,” so he says, may have furnished the 
basis of the “rules.” This “Young Man‘s Companion” was by W. 
Mather, written in a plain and easy style, and was printed in 1742, 
and seemed to contain much varied and useful information, such as 
lessons in arithmetic, surveying, the drawing up of legal documents, 
measuring land and lumber, gardening, etc. 

But Mr. Lodge is in error. Moncure D. Conway has recently 
brought to light the true history of the “Rules of Civility.” Mr. 
Conway, after an investigation extending through years, with the 
aid of Dr. Garnett, of the British Museum, found in that great in- 
stitution a volume containing these self-same rules, written in French. - 
One edition of this volume was printed in Rouen, and was among 
the textbooks studied by young James Marye when attending the 
Jesuit College of that city. This proves conclusively that it was he 
who translated these rules to his pupils in Fredericksburg, since he 
was the only man there who understood the French tongue, his na- 
tive speech. The variations in the manuscript left by Washington are 
exactly such as a young boy would make in following the oral in- 
struction of his teacher. 

With these revelations it would seem that the dispute of histor- 
ians and biographers over the history of these famous “rules” has at 
length been settled. 

It may also be remarked that “Marye’s Heights” was the scene 
of that heroic charge of Meagher’s Irish Brigade at the Battle cf 
Fredericksburg December 13th, 1862, when one of every twenty of 
the killed and wounded was “a soldier of the Irish Brigade.” When 
“its loss was 53 commissioned officers and 88 men”—Catholics who 
fell on the land of an apostate to their religion. “Never were men 
so brave” declared General Lee, the Confederate, but the military 
authorities at Washington did not appreciate the sacrifice, aye, rather 
“the slaughter, the destruction” of so many “good, true, loyal men.” 














CATHOLICS IN VIRGINIA 1743-49. 


~ 


In the diary of Leonhard Schnell and Robert Hussey, Moravian 
ministers, on their journey from Pennsylvania to Georgia in 1743-44 
under date of November 15th, 1743, they record being at York, Pa., 

‘where one of them preached. “Every four weeks a Lutheran minis- 
ter comes to them and preaches for them. A shoemaker, who is single, 
asked me whether he should go on a privateer ship. The Catholic 
minister had advised him to do so. JI made use of the opportunity to 
speak to his heart. Towards evening we came to the district which 
is called after the river ‘Canawage” (Conewago, Adams Co., Pa.). 
We lodged in an inn. The. name of the inn keeper is Adam Forny. 
He complained much about ministers and their useless efforts.” (Va. 
His. Mag.—April, 04, p. 372.) 

[From John T. Riley, historian of all the Adams County region, 
I learn that Forney [old man Forney] was the first white “squatter” 
in that locality. The old Forney house is yet standing at the end of 
Frederick St., Hanover. Descendants of Forney are yet there. In 
1743 Conewago was a mission attended from Maryland. So who the 
priest was who advised the York shoemaker to enlist can only be con- 
jectured. No priest was resident at or near York. Possibly Neale, 
Wappela or Schneider. } 

At a settlement in Frederick County, Va., the travelers stopped 
with a German inn-keeper, a rich man named Jost Heydt: The diary 
records: I asked him the way to Carolina. He told me of one which 
runs 150 miles through Irish settlements, the district being known 
as the Irish tract. I had no desire to take this way and as no one 
could tell me the right way I felt somewhat depressed. I asked the 
Lord to show me the right way, but slept little that night. 

On the 21st, immediately after rising one of the servants came 
to me and told me that two miles from there a man lived who could 
tell me the right way. I went to him. Hs name is Stephen 
Schmidt, a Catholic, but hungry to hear the word of the cross. Many 
spiritually hangry people, of German nationality, live there who have 
no minister. 

[Schmidt is also mentioned in Va. Mag. XI, p. 129.] 

The Irish settlements were in the present counties of Rocking- 
ham, Augusta, Rockbridge and Botetourt. 
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The editor of the Virginia Magazine says “this was in the fullest 
sense the land of the Seotch-Irish.” 

That’s another illustration to show that these people were in 1743 
known, as they called themselves Irish, but nowadays are “Scotch- 
Trish,” a term of opprobrium when applied personally to any of them. 
But not an instance as early as 1743 has been cited to show that, even 
in derision, was the name “Scotch-Irish” known in America. 

The editor asks: Why an inoffensive missionary should have 
dreaded the prospect of a journey through their country, is a ques- 
tion to be answered by the historians of their race. 

It was not dread of these Irish. These missionaries sought Ger- 
mans as their diary aboundantly proves. To travel 150 miles and 
meet only Irish would be wasting time that might be spent among 
the Germans, the people they wished to preach to or console as they 
journeyed. 

The Catholic Stephen Schmidt lived on the Opequon about seven 
miles south of Winchester. 

Who knows more of him or his descendants, if any? 





In the diary of Schnell and Brandmueller of the journey to Vir- 
ginia, October 12th to December 12th, 1749. 

On December 8th the diary records: We visited a Mennonite 
and in the evening came to a man in “Obeken,” N. Schimdt Stepfa 
[Stephen Schmidt], a Catholic, in whose house we wished to preach 
because several Germans live in the neighborhood. But he assured us 

the people were much incensed against us. He himself had heard 
how Rev. Mr. Klug had warned the people to be on their guard. As 
for himself, he believed we were sincere and faithful followers of 
Jesus. We would always be welcome to his home. 

[Mr. Klug seems to have been the spiritual adviser of the Ger- 
mans in all the region now comprising the counties of Rockingham, 
Page, Shenandoah and Frederick. [Va. His. Mag., Oct., 1903, p. 129.] 

On December ist, 1749, we passed confidently and safely through 
the Irish settlement into Augusta county, Virginia. On the night be- 
fore we came to an Irishman [N. Bell], who cared for our neces4 
sities [p. 126.] 
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POPERY IN AMERICA IN 1817. 





In the Boston Recorder September 16th, 1817, is a communica- 
tion on the Present Stare oF Porery. After covering all other 
parts of the earth in relation of the situation of Popery the author 
makes this recital: 

In North America, the Catholics have respectable seminaries at: 
Quebee and Montreal. The influence of these seminaries is great. 
Some years ago, a young Methodist clergyman, ardent as he sup- 
posed in his Master’s service, and confident of success, went to Mon- 
treal for the purpose of preaching the pure doctrines of the Gospel 
to the inhabitants of that place;—and especially to the members of 
the University. The consequence was, that he soon gave up his senti- 
ments, and after going through a course of education at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, was made a Professor in that institution where he 
still resides. The officers of the college are very confident of the 
approaching downfall of the Protestant religion, and are constantly 
looking for intelligence relative to that subject. They look upon the 
restoration of the Pope as a most happy interposition of Providence 
in favor of the Church—and when my informant was amongst them, 
they were exulting in the conversion of a Clergyman who was then 
in the United States. There are in Lower Canada 120 Catholic 
Priests, each of whom has a splendid establishment and a numer- 
ous church. In Upper Canada there are almost no Catholics at all. 
The most numerous religious sect is the Methodist. 

In the United States, most of our large cities have one or more 
Catholic churches. In New York city there are two, one of which 
would vie in elegance with those where Popery is established by law. 
The number of individuals who statedly worship in these Churches, 
amounts to several thousand. In Baltimore they have a college of 70 
or 80 students. Although Maryland was settled by Catholics, not one 
thirteenth part of the inhabitants are now of that denomination; a 
striking fact. to show the result of free enquiry. The whole amount 
of Roman Catholics in the United States is estimated at about fifty 
thousand. 
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We have now taken a view of the numbers and influence of the 
Romish Church. Guarded as her adherents are against all who are 
not of their religion; confident. also that all who do not belong to the 
Catholic communion are infallibly destined to perdition; and terri- 
fied as some of them are by the horrors of the inquisition; a mission- 
ary among them from Protestants, would labor with little success, 
if he escaped with his life. The only way to pour light on these 
darkened regions, is, to send the Bible among them, that every man 
may examine for himself, whether the ceremonies and doctrines of the 
Romish Church are there to be found. Until this be done, nothing is 
done; and when it is, that Spirit which indited the Scriptures, we 
have reason to believe, will open the eyes of the blind, and thus 
prepare the way for the viva voce preaching of the Cross. 

Although nothing can be done at present openly among the Cath- 
olies; yet schools may be established in some of the countries where 
Protestantism is tolerated and much good may be done by such 
means. In some of the countries of South America, in Venezuela 
for instance, when the present turbulence shall have subsided, a pru- 
dent school master may direct the minds of children in such a man- 
ner as to make them favorably disposed towards the reformed re- 
ligion. And by insensible degres lead them to forsake the supersti- 
tions of their fathers. As far as other means than the dissemination 
of the Scriptures are used, they must be used with caution. An edifice 
reared by human pride, and dazzling all beholders with its magni- 
ficence, must not, if you wish to destroy it, be violently attacked. Its 
foundations must be quietly sapped, and one pillar after another grad- 
ually undermined, until the building appears to fall by its own in- 
cumbency. T. H. D. 





In the Colonial collection at Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, is a large trunk ornamented by designs and the letters 
G. S. N. and the figures 1686. This is the trunk of George Nixon, a 
Catholic, of Wexford, Ireland, who arrived in Philadelphia in 1686. 
He was the grandfather of Col. John Nixon, who first read publicly 
the Declaration of Independence on July 8th, 1776, from the obser- 
vatory of the American Philosophical Society in the State House Yard, 
Philadelphia. The Colonel, however, was an Episcopalian. Whether 
his father or the grandfather apostatized I know not. 
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THE SEE OF ST. LOUIS. 


Bishop Flaget Opposed to Its Selection Because “There is a 
Theatre There.” 


The Catholic Directory and other sources of information give 
July 2d, 1826, as the date of the erection of the See of St. Louis, 
Missouri. The following letter of Bishop Flaget, of Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, sent Father Oliver, missionary priest for Illinois, shows that 
ten years previous St. Louis had been selected, though, perhaps, not 
formally “created,” a See: 

SIR:.. 

I have just received a letter from Monseigneur Flaget, who bids 
me send a copy of this circular letter to all the priests of these parts. 

Extract from the circular letter of Monseigneur Flaget, dated 3rd 
of March, 1816, from St. Charles, Kentucky: 

Very VENERABLE BROTHER: 

Without further preamble, I must tell you, that, probably before 
the close of the year, you will have a resident bishop at St. Louis ar 
St. Genevieve, whose bishopric, if I mistake not, will embrace the 
territories of Missouri and Illinois; those of Indiana and Michigan 
are to be added, till other orders. This arrangement will not take place 
until all the inhabitants of that country agree to reverence the bishop 
and his lawful successors and establish a fund sufficient to support a 
seminary. This news is official, and I beg you make it known to all 
the parishes on this and the other side of the Mississippi. And in or- 
der that this affair might proceed with all possible prudence, I thought 
it advisable that each parish should hold a general meeting for the elec- 
tion of a deputy; that all the deputies should, at a certain specified 
time, meet at St. Louis to deliberate: 1st. Concerning what annual 
revenue they can allow their bishop. 2nd. Concerning the means 
for securing the revenue; and it ought to be a ready means and free 
from entanglements. 3rd. Concerning his house and furniture and 
a servant. 4th. Concerning a site for a seminary which ought to 
be near the church and the bishop’s residence, and on land which some 
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day might yield enough to support and educate a good number of 
young men destined for the ecclesiastical state. 5th. Concerning a 
sum sufficient to defray the expenses which the bishop would incur 
in going thither and in procuring the vestments needed. They might 
also discuss whether it would be of greater advantage to that country 
to have the episcopal see at St. Louis or at St. Genevieve. These delib- 
erations having been made and committed to writing, they will be sub- 
mitted to Monseigneur, the Bishop of New Orleans, and to me for 
examination. Whatever observations we intend to make, will be com- 
municated to you, and as soon as all parties are agreed, the results 
will be as quickly as possible forwarded to the Roman Curia, where 
they await but this to expedite the bulls. 

The great temporal sacrifices, which the inhabitants will have to 
make in this matter, will be amply recompensed by the spiritual ad- 
vantages, which will be permanently secured to them. I myself am 
convinced that in a few years the population will increase so rapidly 
by emigration from the other States, that in less than ten years prop- 
erty will be worth twice or three times its present value. They would 
then be deplorably blind to their own interests and the interests of 
their posterity, if out of mere temporary considerations they should 
reject the favors offered them and sacrifice, perhaps forever, the hope 
of an episcopal see. Since the location of the see chiefly depends on 
the choice to be made by Dubourg or myself, I am fully determined 
to oppose with all my might its being at St. Louis, if it is true, what 
they write to me, that there is a theatre there which would make use- 
less all the efforts of the most zealous and holy bishop. Indeed, what 
use would it be for a prelate to wage war on vanity, luxury and deceit 
while the stage-players, in principle and practice, were sanctioning 
deceit, luxury and vanity; this would be trying to make companions 
of light and darkness, of truth and falsehood, of Belial and the God 
of Israel; now this I cannot consent to. I hope that the citizens of 
St. Louis will come to their senses and that they will not cast aside, out 
of love for vanity and falsehood, the incalculable benefits which will 
infallibly result from the presence of a bishop in their city and from 
the various institutions which he will be able to found there. Induce 
the people of that country to enter within themselves, to weep over 
their sins and purify their consciences, in order that by fervent and 
continual prayer they may be able to obtain from God, a holy bishop 
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inflamed with zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Give orders that in all the parishes where there is a priest the Veni 
Creator and prayer to the Holy Ghost be chanted for this purpose, 
before or after Mass, and if there ba no choir let them say a chaplet 
of the beads for the same intention. I desire that the priests, at least 
once a month say the Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost for the same 
object, since their welfare as well as that of the people depends in 
good measure upon the choice our Holy Father the Pope will make. 
As all the inhabitants of that country are well known and very dear 
to me, assure them I shall join in their prayers. For no one in the 
world desires more than I do their happiness in time and eternity. 

I am with all the friendship possible, 

Your very devoted servant, 
' Benoit J., Bishop of Bardstown. 
My Dear BroTHerR :— 

Knowing that you are wholly attached and devoted to the welfare 
of the people entrusted to your care, I have no need of exhorting you 
to be faithful in fulfilling whatever is laid down in this letter of 
Monseigneur. 


From Prairie du Rocher, 3rd of April, 1816. 
Your brother, 
P. Oxtver, Miss. Priest for Illinois. 


You will let me know the results of your meetings. 


Translated from the French by James Hampton Vean, 8. J., 
St. L. University, January 15th, 1904. 





When the late illustrious Pope died the Ambassadors or Minis- 
ters of every country, Catholic and Protestant, left their catds of sym- 
pathy on Monsignor Falconio, the Papal delegate at Washington. 
The Envoys of the non-Christian powers of Asia did not need to be 
reminded of what common courtesy, if not diplomatic etiquette de- 
manded in the premises. But one government failed to pay this small 
tribute to the representative of the dead Pontiff, the head of the great- 
est Christian Church. No official from the State Department or the 
White House left a card on Monsignor Falconio. [“ANn AmeErRIcAN” 
in The Freeman’s Journal, November 28th, 1903.] 
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THE WORDS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. “ARE AND OF RIGHT OUGHT TO BE” 
TRACED TO POPE BONIFACE VIII, 

A. D. 1300. 

Professor William A. Dunning of Columbia University, New 
York, at the meeting of the American Historical Association at its 
meeting in Philadelphia December, 1902, in the discussion of the 
paper by Prof. James Sullivan of the High School of Commerce, 
New York, on “The Antecedents of the Declaration of Independence,” 
said that the words of “Are and of Right Ought to be’” free and In- 
dependent States had “a pleasing fullness and finish” and were a 
“rythmic collocation of plain, strong Saxon words.” 

He thought “the man who coined it should have the credit of 
his work.” 

He thus traced it: 

To Jefferson in the Declaration; to Richard Henry Lee in the 
resolution offered in Congress on June 7th, 1776; to Dean Swift 
in the Drapier’s Letters; to the English Parliament’s Bill of Rights 
of 1689; to the House of Commons in the reign of James I in 1621; 
to Whitgift’s Articles Touching Preachers in 1583. 

Then he continued: One would like at least to find conso- 
lation in the thought that it has a peculiar fitness for the English 
race, amid which it originated; that its clean cut and massive terms 
reflect something of that strong political genius which we have been 
taught has come straight down from the forests of ancient Germany 
through the God-favored, even if not historically indeterminate An- 
glo-Saxons.” 

But before we lay that flattering unction to our souls we must 
read again the account of that notable drama of A. D. 1300 in which 
the leading parts were played by Pope Boniface VIII and Philip the 
Fair of France, neither of whom boasted a drop of English or Anglo- 
Saxon blood in their veins. The French King claimed to be inde- 
pendent of all human authority. Boniface replying with his char- 
acteristic force and directness, said: Let not the French say in 
their pride that they have no superior. They lie. Quia de jure sunt 
et esse debent sub rege Romano et Imperatore. (For of right they 
are and ought to be subject to the Roman King and the Emperor.)— 
[Report Am. His. Asso. 1902, Vol. 1, p. 84.] 

It would seem then that the phrase has a history ante-dating 
modern times and running wholly clear of English traditions. 
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PATRICK NOT IRISH NOR CATHOLIC. 


Nowadays PATRICK is a distinctively Irish and Catholic name. 
No others bear it except, occasionally, in Virginia it is found borne 
by negro men or by women as Patsy. Probably on account of Patrick 
Henry I suppose. 

But in colonial days it was not so. A list of FOUR HUNDRED 
PATRICKS who fought in the Revolution has gone the rounds of 
our Catholic papers right gleefully to show how Irish Catholics par- 
ticipated in that movement. 

: Even Governor Pennypacker, with all his historical knowledge, 

has twice within a year spoken of Patrick Henry of Virginia as an 
Irishman. Ali of our own people are of the same belief. Our orators 
oft so declare to the applause of the multitude. Yet Governor Penny- 
packer, at last St. Patrick’s Day banquet by the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, though declaring he had not a drop of Irish blood in his 
veins for which he was sorry, could tell that one of his great-great 
grandfather’s was named Patrick Pennypacker. That ought to have 
suggested to him the thought that possibly Patrick was not, as now, 
an exclusively Irish and Catholic name. He might have remembered 
that Pennsylvania from 1727 to 1737 had a Governor, Patrick Gor- 
don, who was neither Irish nor a Catholic. Also that the famous 
Patrick Lyons of Philadelphia a century ago, the celebrated locksmith 
who had the noted suit against the Bank of Pennsylvania for false 
imprisonment for being charged with robbery of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, was neither Irish or Catholic. 

There were numerous Patricks in colonial times who were not 
Irish Catholics. 

Rev. Patrick Gordon in 1702 was sent by the Church of England 
Bishop of London, to New York as Chaplain to the British forces 
for which, before going, he received the Queen’s bounty of £20.—[So 
Car. His. Mag. Jan. 1904, p. 55.] 

Patrick Sinclair, Esq., of 84th British Regiment, was Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, Superintendent and Commander of the post Michilimakinac 
and Dependencies in 1781-2. 

Patrick Tonyn was the British Governor of East Florida in 1776 
and later was sent as British Commissioner to the Creek Indians. 
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Patrick Ferguson, Lieut. Col. of the 71st Highlanders was killed 
at King’s Mountain, N. C., October, 1779. 

Patrick Graham was Governor of Georgia in 1752. 

Patrick Tailfer published at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1741, 
“A True and Historical Narrative of the Colony of Georgia.” 

Rev. Patrick Copland was a Protestant minister at Eleuthera, a 
small island of the Bahamas group adjoining Guanahani, or Catt Is- 
land, the first land seen by Columbus. 

Patrick Alison was in 1760 a tutor in the Latin School of the 
College, Academy and Charity School of Philadelphia, now the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Patrick Mein, Esq., was Surveyor General of His Majesty’s Cus- 
toms in the American plantations (Md. Ar. iii, p. 9. Tr. Pa. Ree. 
1, p. 297.) 

Patrick Reed was a signer November 28th, 1689, of the Address 
of the Inhabitants of Somerset County, Md., to William and Mary 
that he with the other signers were resolved to continue in the profes- 
sion and defence of the Protestant religion against the French Papists. 
[ Md. Ar. iii, p. 140.] 

Patrick Lockhart, a Presbyterian of the church at Forks of the 
Brandywine, Chester Co., Pa., made a subscription for support of the 
minister, August Ist, 1741, but his widow paid it in 1753. [His 
Church by McClune, p. 258.] 

Patrick Maitland in 1794 was a member of that Preshytenan 
consregition. (Ibid p. 207.) 

Patrick Maircrk was also a member in 1751, but ceased to be in 
1755 and the record then is “He is an Apostate.” 

Patrick Wiilson, a Scotchman, had a horse saw mill near the 
New Market, South Second Street, Philadelphia, in 1749. He was 
a snuffmaker. [Pa. Jour., Feb. 28.] 

Rev. Patrick Davidson was pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Frederick, Md., in 1825. 

Patrick Anderson, Presbyterian, was in December, 1777, eiected 
a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly. 

Patrick Cunningham was one of the settlers at the Fort 96, the 
Presbyterian Irish settlement in North Carolina. He was a Loyalist 
and in 1780 was made a Brigadier General in British forces. In 1782 
his estate was confiscated by the Americans. After peace he petitioned 
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to be allowed to remain in South Carolina but was refused. He went 
to Nassau, New Providence. He died in 1813. His brother Robert 
was also a Loyalist. There was a William Cunningham there also 
who was known as “Bloody Bill.” [Fanning’s Nar., p. 73.] 

Patrick Calhoun was the father of John C. Calhoun, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Patrick was a common name among the Scotch. Even Bridget 
was not in those far off days distinctively Catholic or Irish. Many 
English women bore it. 

Patrick Jack was a colonial and Revolutionary officer and often 
called “the Black Rifle.” (Egle’s N. & Q. ii, p. 437.) Not, likely 
to have been a Catholic else he would not have been in colonial ser- 
vice. 

Patrick Baird, chirurgeon, in 1730, kept a vendue room in the 
Town Hall, N. W. cor. Second and Market, Philadelphia. His name 
is on the first Dancing Assembly. His portrait is in existence. (Pa. 
Mag. iv, p. 165.) I think he was a Scotch Presbyterian. 

Patrick Porter was a land holder in 1753 at Chester township, 
Burlington Co., N. J., and in the Gazette, Oct. 9th, advertised John 
Hanglin, an Irish servant, as a runaway. 

Here are other Patricks I have record of. Some of these were 
undoubtedly Catholics. : 

Patrick Shields, of West Caln, Chester Co., Pa., had his house 
robbed July 15th, 1777, by an English deserter. I think he was 
an Irish Catholic. 

Patrick McNaughton arrived in Philadelphia in the ship Alex- 
ander, June 30th, 1785, and at once announced himself as a “prepara- 
tor of the only genuine Dr. Anderson’s pills. (Herald, July 9th.) It 
looks like an Irish Catholic name, don’t it? 

Patrick Carr had a plantation in Moreland township, Pa., in 
1757, and in December, 1757, and January, 1758, advertised for a 
stray cow. 

One of the same name in the Gazette October, 1771, advertised 
as a runaway from bail one James McLanahan. 


Patrick Crosbie was a taylor—so it was then spelled—in Front 
St., near the Drawbridge, Philadelphia, in March, 1767. 
Patrick Carns was a Lieutenant in 2d Cavalry Legion, com- 
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manded by Henry Lee in 1778. His name does not appear in the list 
of the 400 Patricks. 

Patrick Dennison was one of the signers of the Address to General 
Washington, November 25th, 1783, by the citizens of that city who 
had returned from exile after the Revolutionary War. He also signed 
an Address to Governor Clinton ( Niles’ Acts Rev., p. 187-8). He 
must have had a social or business position to justify such promi- 
nence. Some one in New York ought to hunt up his record and send 
RESEARCHES. Don’t you think he was an Irish Catholic? 

Patrick Carey, of Knoxville, Tenn, April 6th, 1812, wrote Mat- 
hew Carey, of Philadelphia. I saw the letter in Carey’s Letter Book 
No. 83 and No. 69—who was he? 

Patrick Shean was one of the witnesses in the trial of John 
Lawrence, August 5th, 1778, charged with desertion to the British 
while they were in Philadelphia. [2nd Pa. Ar. i, p. 397.] 

Patrick Flinn was captain of the brigantine Betsy and Nancy of 
40 tons, May 27th, 1775. 

Patrick Brown of the brig Peggy, 135 tons, June 13th, 1776. On 
March Ist, 1780, he advertised in the Packet the sale of his sloop 
and household goods. He lived on 2d below Race, opposite Elfreth’s 
Alley, now Quarry St. In 1773 he commanded the Clementine. 

Patrick Crawford commanded the ship Venus December 17th, 
1770. She was 100 tons. 

In 1753 Patrick Cowan was master of two stage boats to and 
from Philadelphia and Burlington, N. J. At Burlington his boats 
connected with stage of Jonathan Thomas, who at Amboy met stage 
of Daniel O’Bryan. He, we may guess, was an Irish Catholic, but if 
so his religion was not tolerated in that Province. Dan had to come 
to Philadelphia and to Mass if he was a Catholic. 

Patrick Byrnes during the ‘Revolutionary War and after kept 
the tavern, sign of the Cock, Front near Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
He was an Irish Catholic and there is a good bit to tell about him. 
One writer has confused him with Patrick Byrnes, whom Tom Moore 
called the “rich bookseller.” 

But page after page could be given of Patricks. Nowadays you 
can be certain that one of the name is an Irish Catholic but prior 
to the Revolutionary it is safer to suppose or even to believe that 
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those of that name who are mentioned in records were not such. 
Irish Catholics did not then anywhere in America get much chance to 
be anything noteworthy. - 

I think it is only within the past three-quarters of a century that 
Patrick has become exclusively an Irish Catholic name. From about 
1830 the Presbyterian Irish in this country became aggressively hos- 
tile towards Catholicity—vindictively so. From about that time the 
name Scotch-Irish became distinctively applied to themselves by the 
Presbyterian Irish to mark them as apart from the Catholic Irish 
whom they were assailing. 

Both had heretofore been classed as Irish. The Presbyterians 

called themselves “Irish’”—were so called by others. Speaking gen- 
erally they were the Irish then in America as Catholic Irish immigra- 
tion was scant and did not come in streams until, say 13840, though 
there was a noticeable coming of these people from 1820, or there 
abouts. , 
When the religious bitterness became marked by occasional dis- 
turbances between the “Orangemen” and the Irish Catholics then 
Irish Presbyterians became “Scotch-Irish.” The Catholics became 
simply the Irish and so remain. The period of the “Stuffed Paddies” 
on St. Patrick’s Day came to irritate the Catholics and to lead to 
blows, though very often in earlier days, March 17th, was commem- 
orated by the Irish Presbyterians and the names of such figure among 
the prominent Irishmen of those days. 

As bigotry grew blacker and more aggressive “Patrick” soon be- 
came wholly Irish Catholic. Too many of our people became ashamed 
of it and would not burden their children with a name they would be 
ashamed of when grown up. So you find few Irish Catholics whose 
children ere born in this country to be named Patrick. So it was 
with “Bridget.” Scotch, and especially English women were in 
times called Bridget—but none are now. ‘ 

So when you hear of “Patrick” in American History, say be- 
tween 1825 and more certainly before 1800, don’t’ assume they were 
Irish Catholics. 'They may have even been English, but more cer- 
tainly were Scotch. 





Rey. Anthony Schmit, “a respectable Catholic priest” of Gua- 
daloupe, died at Princeton, N. J., February 12th, 1807; age 73 
years. 
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WASHINGTON’'S GIFT TO ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH. 





CARRY THE NEWS TO APAISTS.—Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, the in- 
domitable delver into historical facts buried in oblivion, has just un- 
earthed proof positive that Washington, while President, contributed 
fifty dollars to the building of St. Augustine’s Church in the capital 
of the Nation. 

Fifty dollars then was equivalent to ten times the sum at the 
present day. Anyone who has read the tribute paid by the Father 
of His Country to the aid given by Catholics in the establishment of 
this Republic will not be surprised at this. But it will greatly dim- 
his lustre in apaist estimation in the Nation’s pantheon of great men. 
—Catholic Union and Times, Buffalo, July 7th, 1904. 


This settles the case. The Father of His Country helped to build 
a Catholic Church. Mr. Griffin deserves great credit for the success- 
ful result of his long, patient search. It may be of interes¢ to state 
that the native Americans burned down, in 1844, the very church 
which Washington’s money helped to erect. Intolerance invariably 
undoes the work of the noblest patriots—New World. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, the indefatigable seeker in musty records 
of bygone days, has discovered in “Washington’s Personal Expense 
Book,” kept by his secretaries, Lear and Dandridge, the following 
entry: 

“November 24, 1796, gave by order of the President toward 
building a Catholic church in Philadelphia, $50.” 

What will the Little Red “patriots” say to this, we wonder?— 
Sacred Heart Review, July 9. 


Our mousing friend, Martin I. J. Griffin, has been rumaging 
among the old documents and has come across the following entry, 
found in Washiagton’s Personal Expense Book, kept by his secre- 
taries, Lear and Danbridge, and recently sold among’ the books of the 
late Bishop Hearst: “November 24th, 1796, gave, by order of the 
President, toward building a Catholic Church in Philadelphia, $50.” 
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Fifty dellars was a goodly sum of money in the days of Washing- 
ton, and the Father of His Country actually subscribed that amount 
to the erection of a Catholic Church.—Western Watchman July 7. 


Martin I. J. Griffin has discovered in “Washington’s Personal 
Expense Book,” kept by his secretaries, Lear and Dandridge, the fol- 
lowing entry: 

“November 24, 1796, gave, by order of the President, toward 
building a Catholic church in Philadelphia, $50.” 

The A. P. A. cannot admire Washington after this.—Catholic 
Citizen, July 16. 


Since it became known, a few weeks ago, that George Washington 
contributed fifty dollars to the building fund of a Catholic church in 
Phi'adelphia, the A. P. A.’s have ceased to admire the Father of his 
Country —Pittsburg Observer, Sept. 1. 





In 1705, in London, Nathaniel Hillier published Samuel Mather’s 
“The Figures or Types of the Old Testament,” a book of nearly 600 
pages, of which pages 476-490 related to “The Superstitious Vanity 
of Popish Musick in the Worship of God.” Samuel Mather was of 
Boston. The book was probably a reprint of an American edition. 





Governor Dongan [Catholic], of New York, in 1684, made a re- 
port on the state of the province in which he referred to the necessity 
in order to preserve the beaver and peltry trade to erect forts on the 
Delaware and Susquehanna and on the Great Lakes, to secure the 
English rights te the country in opposition to the French. The 
French had had “Fathers” living among the distant Indians niore 
than twenty years, also among the Five Nations in New York, and had 
converted many of them; six hundred or seven hundred had gone off 
to Canada. Dongan had promised to give them a piece of land called 
Serachtague, on the Hudson, forty miles above Aibany, and to send 
them priests arid build a church. These Indians have ten or twelve 
castles at a great distance from each other and there were needed 
three traveling priests and others to live with the Christian Indians. 
This would destroy the French pretence to the country and the French 
priests would return to Canada. [Ec. His. ps. 711-879.] 
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AN ABSOLUTELY FREE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


Just think! The Church Progress, of St. Louis, January 23rd, 
1904, claiming that Rev. O. J. McDonald, of that city, is “the first 
priest in the country to demonstrate” the practicability of establishing 
“the only absolutely free parochial school in the Urited States.” He 
is entitled to honor from November 5th, 1900. 

The Morning Star, of New Orleans, declares: “We must say that 
the free parochial school was earlier demonstrated and established in 
the South. Father Havnais, of Plaquemine, La., has his free parochial 
school over fifteen years. Father Prim, of New Orleans, for the last 
four years.” 

My! Oh, my! Whenever first in things Catholic are considered 
always find out what Philadelphia had to disclose. 

St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, has had a free parochial school as early 
as 1781 and perhaps earlier. I attended it half a century ago. 

Rev. Gerald P. Coghlan, of Our Lady of Mercy, Philadelphia 
[my parish church], has maintained an “absolutely free school” since 
the parish was founded in 1890. No charge is made for anything— 
neither for tuition or supplies. Six hundred children attend. 

The congregation supports the school as a part of the parish or- 
ganization. Church, convent, rectory and school are maintained and 
the handsomest church in good Philadelphia has been built, and after 
all this, not an extraordinary collection is now taken up and all fund 
collecting and debt associations have been abolished. 

It is possible that my friend, Father O’Donald, of St. Louis, 
might get “pointers” in management from my pastor. A pastor who 
establishes “an absolutely free school” will never lack the money to 
keep it so and will find the church to prosper, too. 





“The Star Spangled Banner” was not written by a Catholic. 
Key was an Episcopalian. He died January 11th, 1843, and was 
interred in Greenmount cemetery. In 1866 his remains were trans- 
ferred to Mt. Olivet cemetery, Frederick, Md., the Protestant burial 
place where the Protestant wife of Chief Justice Taney, a Catholic, 
is interred. 
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THE CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


The Review, St. Louis, says “that the appointment of Prof. Mc- 
Carthy was a grievous blunder now appears beyond a doubt from a 
paper by Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, whom we know to be an honest man 
and a capable historian.” 

Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, who is himself a historian of no mean 
ability, seems’ to cast some doubt upon the ability of Prof. McCarthy 
to fill the Chair of Secular History founded at the Catholic University 
by the Knights of Columbus. We think it hardly probably that the 
trustees of the University would invite Prof. McCarthy to the chair, 
unless they had been assured that he was competent to discharge its 
duties.—Catholic Telegraph, July 14, 1904. 

Competent for Chair of Secular History, but the Chair, as ex- 
plained by donors and acceptors is for Catholic American History. 
After Prof. McCarthy becomes well informed in that subject he will 
be competent to teach others. What has not been learned cannot be 
taught. 





IRELAND AT THE FAIR. 





The Irish exhibit on the Pike has a most creditable exhibit of 
Irish manufactures and ancient treasures and relics. No one need 
be ashamed of Ireland at St. Louis. Many were at Chicago. 

I attended four performances at the Irish Theatre purposely 
to know the character of the amusements presented, in view of objec- 
tions which had, earlier in the Fair, been made. I was well satis- 
fied. Nothing in the least objectionable in any way was presented. 
I wish all Irish affairs in Philadelphia would present such an edi- 
fying and pleasing entertainment. Indeed, I doubt whether such 
performances as I saw at the Irish Theatre at the Fair would be 
satisfactory to a parish audience anywhere. Denounce as they 
may, when inspired thereto by organizations, our people enjoy “the 
stage Irishman” and the “Heigh Down! Ho! Down!” roystering 
balladist. “Nothing is too good for the Irish” of course, but give 
them really good and meritorious and high class entertainment and 
it don’t stir their blood and spirits to enthusiastic enjoyment. 
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THE VATICAN’S “FAKE” EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 





I have been at the World’s Fair. It is well worth the over 
eleven hundred miles travel to see. I picked up a few historical 
records. The only “fake” exhibit is the co-called Vatican Collec- 
tion. It is a deception bordering on imposition. Our Catholic 
papers had praised it so highly and lauded the Pope so much for his 
graciousness in sending such “treasures” that a Catholic is sadly 
disappointed on entering the room containing the exhibit to find 
it almost wholly of photographic copies of ancient books and records. 
A few mosaics are shown but these cannot be of much value or they 
would not have been sent. 

It was a small bit of business to send such an exhbiit. 

No excuse can be made on account of the “pricelss value of the 
treasures” of which photographs are sent. Rare and priceless were 
those which were sent to the Chicago Fair. Equal protection could 
have been had at St. Louis. 

It is a sad disappointment. ‘The visitor in an adjoining room 
sees a valuable and rare and also priceless exhibit made by St. Mary’s 
College, Montreal, of documents of the early Jesuit missionaries and 
explorers. These seemed to be the very beginning of American 
they are originals. No photographs. 

Then, in the room on the other side of the Vatican Collection 
is the exhibit of the Jubilee gifts of Queen Victoria. Great in 
numbers, rich beyond telling and worth perhaps millions. But 
they are originals. | No photogrpohs. 

It is a shame and a disgrace that the Vatican is so poorly pre- 
sented to the admiration of visitors. When one thinks of the rare 
and beyond money articles that have been sent to the Fair it amazes 
us that such an exhibit was thought “good enough” for this Expo- 
sition when so much is being claimed for its Catholic character. 

Whoever did it must think Americans are easily satisfied with 
pictures and play toys and that American Catholics have no pride 
of country or for Church and that anything coming from Rome must 
suffice. 

It is simply an insult to the Church in this country and to the 
country itself to have such an exhibit as representing the treasures 
of the Vatican. 
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JOHN SMITH GENTLEMAN. 


Who was John Smith, the “reputed,” the “notorious Roman 
Catholic” of Philadelphia in 1715? 

In that year Lieut. Governor Charles Gookins, who later was 
dismissed from office, on behalf of one hundred and three signers, 
wrote the Bishop of London on March 7th, 1715, “certifying to the 
life and ability of our present minister, Mr. Francis Philips, yet 
some persons of evil fame (particularly one who goes by ye name of 
John Smith, a reputed Roman Catholic) having instigated.” 

On March 10th, 1715, the Clergy of the Episcopal Church of 
Pennsylvania, with Rev. John Talbot, of Burlington, New Jersey, 
tried Philips. “John Smith, of Philadelphia, Gentleman,” was one 
of the witnesses who testified to the immoralities of Philips. 

On June 10th, 1715, the Assembly issued an Address condemning 
the Lieutenant Governor “for granting a Nolle Prosequi in behalf of 
one Francis Philips (that scandal to his order) when indicted and 
prosecuted for notorious crimes after all the neighboring clergy had 
disowned him.” 

Philips was the minister at Christ Church, Episcopal. There 
was a schism in the Church on his account but he left the city. 


There were Catholics in New York in 1680. Jasper Dankes 
and Peter Sluyter, followers of Labadie, a Jesuit apostate, who died 
in Denmark in 1654, came to America to seek land for a settlement 
for the sect. They selected 4,000 acres at Bohemia Manor, Maryland, 
and, singularly too the Jesuits, in 1706 established at Bohemia a 
school and later a mission. Dankes and Sluyter in their journal 
under date of June Ist, 1680, record how they were mistaken for 
Catholic priests and how “the Papists believed we were priests and 
we could not get rid of them; they would have us confess them, bap- 
tize their children and perform Mass and they continued in this 
opinion.” pp. 359. 

Dramas by John O’Keefe, of Dublin, published in Philadelphia 
“The Poor Soldier,’ in 1787; “Wild Oats,” in 1793; “Patrick” in 
Prussia, 1790. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, besides collecting data concerning the 
facts of time past, should devote himself to some constructive work 
in Catholic American history.—Catholic Columbian. 

I believe I have done so yet I consider “collecting data” concern- 
ing the “facts of time past” more important. 

There is # woful dearth of collected data relating to Catholics 
and the Church in this country. A most lamentable lack. We prattle 
and boast and claim though the truth is we don’t know. We don’t 
know ourselves and there is not much eagerness to know if it in- 
volves search and study or even the bare reading. 

For a quarter of a century, therefore, I have been publishing a re- 
‘lation of facts not only to preserve the record thereof but that when 
so easily accessible ready writers may avail themselves of the fact re- 
corded. THE ReEseEARCHES is not copyrighted so that others may 
use, steal or adapt the material it affords all. 

So gathering the facts of “past time” is the most essential work 
of to-day. What I have gathered is being used and will be more so 
hereafter. But if by “constructive work” is meant books covering a 
special subject why I have had my hand at that also. 

I compiled the History of Bishop Egan, the First Bishop of 
Philadelphia. I offered it to the Catholic Historical Society for pub- 
lication. It would cost three hundred dollars to print. So the Society 
could not afford to do it. So I published one hundred copies at $3 
each. In the country there were not that number of Catholic pre- 
lates, priests, people or libraries to buy a copy. I sold some and gave 
the rest away. He was dead. So who wanted to know about him? It 
was so satisfactory as a historical work that the Catholic Historical 
Society Board requested me to compile the History of Bishop Con- 
well. After ten years I finished the hard and most disagreeable task. 
The Society has this “constructive work” and’ will have it many 
a day before it is printed. If there are one hundred Catholics in the 
land who would like to see it in print let them say so to me. It is a 
very important work I think. It simply relates the facts as I found 
them. I believe it to be truthful. That is its demerit I fear. 
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In 1897 I got out a History of Commodore Barry. It took me six 
years to sell 200 copies. 

In January, 1903, I got out a great “constructive work,” giving 
the whole career of Commodore John Barry. I printed 600 copies. 
All the boasting and bombast about the gallant Commodore, by all 
the good and great and eloquent sons of Ireland in America and 
20,000 personal notices haven’t cleared these books from me nor got 
me back the $1,500 I put into this “constructive work.” 

Still I keep on. I gather the facts and have more than I will 
ever live to print or arrange. Some day, and not many years hence 
either, all will be valueless. 

There is not public spirit enough among our millions to have 
compiled reliable, and so trustworthy, records of our churchmen and 
our heroes or nation builders. We don’t know our own. If our peo- 
ple had the real spirit of pride in their Race or Creed there would be 
a long shelf of books in our libraries relating to our worthies in Church 
and Country. But there isn’t. So all we can do is to boast and 
prattle and claim and generally make false statements in our ignorance. 
What we really do know of ourselves we know simply because those 
not of our race or creed have told us so. We know very little of our 
own seeking, search or study. We are not a bookish people. We 
don’t read “constructive works.” I could get up a number if I could 
just get the money expense back. Several years ago I printed 100 of 
THE TRIAL OF JOHN Ury, the supposed priest hung in New York in 
17:11 for alleged complicity in the Negro Plot. I have a good many 
of the copies yet. 





Father Byrne, of Tacumshane, Wexford, Commodore . Barry’s 
birthplace, writes me: 

I read with interest your views on the lack of patriotism mani- 
fested by my countrymen in not supporting you in your noble work 
on behalf of Barry’s memory. Need I add I was much surprised 
to find my hurriedly penned epistle enjoying such prominence. I 
quite appreciate your sentiments, and heartily sympathize with you 
in your grievance. It is very discouraging to find one’s generous efforts 
to honor an Irishman and a Catholic so little appreciated by those 
who pose as patriots. However, it must be a consolation to you to 
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have brought to so successful a conclusion so monumental a work to 
have rescued from oblivion the memory of one of America’s noblest 
adopted sons. Time alone will reveal the importance and the mag- 
nitude of your ResearcHes. Would that I could do something prac- 
tical to express my admiration of your sacrifice of time and money 
in a cause so deserving. Mere expressions of approval are of very 
little value. Any influence I command will be employed in further- 
ing if possible the sale of your book in the County Wexford.” 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin contributes to the current Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia some interest- 
ing memoranda on Christopher Talbot, the first Catholic publisher in 
the United States. Talbot died in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. So far as Mr. Griffin can learn, only four publications bear- 
ing his imprint are extant, one of them being an edition of Challoner’s 
“Catholic Christian Instructed” (1786).—Ave Maria, Aug. 27. 


God bless your genius, you are sui generis —M. M. Hartnedy. 





The New York Weekly Register and Catholic Diary, February 
Ist, 1834, in speaking of the difference between the state of Catholicity 
at that time in New York and that of fifty years before, said: '“Then 
the handful of Catholics, terrified by any fanatic’s frown, persecuted, 
nay, hunted like beasts of prey in the streets of New York, watered 
with the blood of a holy Catholic missionary who received the crown 
of martyrdom near the spot where St. Peter’s Church now stands.” 

This must be a reference to John Ury, who, in 1741, was executed 
for an alleged complicity in the Negro Plot. It has got into Catholic 
history that he was a holy missionary. . 

In 1853 Sadlier & Co. published The Mission of Death by M. T. 
Walworth, as a story founded on the martyrdom of Father Ury. Yet 
for all this, Ury was not a priest, nor a Catholic. He was a nonjuror. 
I published his Tr1ax in 1899 in one hundred copies at one dollar. I 
have most of the copies yet. Though he was executed for “being an 
ecclesiastical person, made by the authority pretended from the See 
of Rome and coming into and abiding in the province of New York,” 
I don’t think there are three Catholics in the whole State who have a 
copy of his Trial. 
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CATHOLIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOTES. 


I have made another distribution of my books and pamphlets. 
Donations have gone to the Library of Congress, the Catholic His- 
torical Society and other historical and educational institutions and 
public libraries. 


In 1815 New York City had 15,000 Catholics, two churches, St. 
Peter’s and St. Patrick’s, and three priests, Fathers Fenwick, Malon 
and Rantzau. Only Father Fenwick could preach in English. All 
lived in a house situated midway between the two churches. 

Father Delvaux, of Natchitoches, writing January 19th, 1790, 
to Fathyr Antoine Ce Sedellos at New Orleans, said: 

“That Hughes mentioned is here and I have done in accord- 
ance with your orders, everything in my power to establish peace in 
his household.” 

Writing on March 8th he said: 

“The Hughes mentioned is here. I have acted in his case in 
conformity with your orders. As to his goods I did not know that 
they have been corfiscated.” [Archives Notre Dame. ] 

Who knows more of this Hughes case? 


“Washington, the City of Magnificent Distances,” was so re- 
ferred to by the Abbe Correa, the priest Ambassador from Portugal to 
the United States frem 1816. 


The Bevichte de Leopoldinen Stiflung, published in Vienna 
sixty or more years ago, has much about the American missions. Who 
has any? Whoever will send extracts of United States interest to 
THE RESEARCHES may have proper compensation. 


The Columbian Sentinel of Boston, Saturday, December 25th, 
1802, stated: CHristmas, This being the day on which the Nativity 
of the Saviour of the world is annually celebrated. Divine service 
will be performed in the Universal meeting house this afternoon, to 
begin at half-past two o’clock. 
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There was a “Peter Lynch near Mr. Rutger’s Brewery” in New 
York in 1734. He advertised in Lang’s Gazette that he “sold very 
good orange butter” which was “excellent for gentlemen to curl up 
their hair with, it also cures children’s sore heads.” Was Peter a 
Catholic ? 


Bishop Alemany, of San Francisco, wrote John T. Doyle, of New 
York, Dee. 4th, 1861, that St. Mary’s Y. M. Association of San Fran- 
cisco, had four large books of manuscripts of the old Padres of the 
Missions. They contained learned and able communications from 
priests defending the rights of the Indians. Where are these docu- 
ments now? 


The Letters Patent granted by Louis XIV to Crozat in Septem- 
ber of 1712 were of the widest character. This grant was, it may be 
said, the first attempt to develop the great central region of the Uni- 
ted States. His ships only could trade with all “Louisiana,” which 
is described as “bounded by New Mexico and by the Lands of the 
English of Carolina . . . the River St. Lewis, heretofore called 
the Mississippi, from the edge of the Sea as far as the Illinois; ito- 
gether with the River of St. Philip, heretofore called the Missourys, 
and of St. Jerome, heretofore called Ovabache [Wabash], with all 
the Countries, Territories, Lakes, within Land, and the Rivers which 
fall directly or indirectly into that Part of the River of St. Lewis.” 

The Mississippi, the Missouri and the Wabash still retain their 
aboriginal names notwithstanding the efforts of kings to canonize 
them. 7 

The text of the Letters Patent itself is included at the end of 
Joutel’s Account of La Salle’s Last Voyage, 1614. [D. and M. Cat. 
No. 71.] 

In 1713 a pamphlet of thirty pages was issued in London “for 
J. Baker” addressed “To a Member of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, Occasioned by the Brivilege Granted by the French King to 
Mr. Crozat.” A copy valued at $160 was recently sold in New York. 


The Delaware River is named after Thomas West, the third 
Lord De-la-Warre, whe was one of the leaders in the movement for 
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establishing Protestant colonies in Virginia, which in his time ran up 
to New France and so included the present New England, on the 
eoast of which he died in 1618. He was Governor of Virginia from 
1610. 


On March 19th, 1763, Captain S. Ecuyer, Commandant at Fort 
Pitt, wrote to Colonel Bouquet saying: “We had St. Patrick’s fetes 
in every manner, so that Croghan could not write by this express.” 

Perhaps this was the first celebration of St. Patrick’s Day at 
(now) Pittsburg. 


The population settled along the San Antonio River of the De- 
partment of Bezar, now Texas, in 1790, numbered 1420 souls: San 
Antonio de Bezar and the village of San Fernando, 1151; the Mission 
of San Josq, 104; San Juan, 24; Espada, 46; Conception, 47; San 
Antonio de Valero, 48. The remaining four settlements increased the 
number to 2,411, which was the whole civilized population of Texas 
in that year. [Rep. Am. His. As. 1902, V. 1.—360.] 


Senator Geo. F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, in his “Autobiography 


of Seventy Years,” repeats what he said to the State Convention of 
Massachusetts after the death of President McKinley: “Most of us 
are Protestants in religion. * * * I believe that if every Protes- 
tant were to be stricken down by a lightning stroke that our brethren 
of the Catholic faith would still carry on the Republic in the spirit of 
a true and liberal freedom.” [I. p. 5.] 

“Richard Henry Clarke, of 51 Chambers St., Assistant in the 
Bureau of Personal Tax Arrears, at $2,500 a year,” is an announce- 
ment of appointments made by Corporation Counsel John J. Delany, 
of New York. 

Is that the Catholic historical writer or a son? 


A bronze bust of Dr. O. A. Brownson is to be erected in Sher- 
man Square Park, New York. In 1852 Rev. J. O’Callaghan, of Bur- 
lington, V. C., published a book, one parti of which related to “The 
Atheism of Brownson’s Review.” 
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Mr. M. J. Harson, of Providence, R. I., in an address on Brown- 
son before the Brownson Memorial Committee, declared him to be a 
“Man of Courage and a great American.” 

So he was and so he was roundly abused as anti-Irish, uncon- 
verted and without respect to ecclesiastical authority—the greatest 
crime possible. Of course all this was false. The rebukers and con- 
demners were simply men of little minds. 

Mr. Harson said one thing that is true and ought to be im- 
pressed upon all Catholics of this country : 

“American Catholics are the best Catholics in the world, and this 
is due more to the antagonism of American Protestantism than to any 
great merit of their own. With the present softening of religious pre- 
judices there is danger of lapsing into the timid, helpless and senile 
condition of the Catholics of France and Italy, and the safeguard 
from this awful fate is the raising up of many men of the type of 
Brownscn.” 

There are many signs of getting like the Catholics of France and 
Italy who yet give their attention to the preservation of the faith here 
but don’t concern themselves about it at home. 


On April 16th, 1762, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, wrote his 
ron that Maryland “be no desirable residence for a Roman Catholic.” 
Yet we Catholics continuously boast of Catholic Maryland. 


When General Wilkinson was engaged in the alleged conspiracy 
to have Kentucky declare its independence of Virginia and of the 
United States and become part of Louisiana subject to Spain, he made 
two propositions to Miro, the Spanish Governor of New Orleans, the 
first that the King should receive the inhabitants of the Kentucky 
region as subjects and take them and their territory under his protec- 
tion; the second that the inhabitants of Kentucky who might desire 
to emigrate to Louisiana should be allowed to settle in that province. 

The Council of State on November 20th, 1788, decided that the 
first proposition was “inadvisable to consider until the Kentuckians 
attain the independence from the United States, to which they aspire,” 
but “the second project should be adopted and all allowed to enter who 
come of their own accord or might be brought” by General Wilkin- 
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son, “and granting to the settlers the private enjoyment of the re- 
ligious faith they profess, though not the public observance of it, for 
the churches must all be Catholic with Irish Catholic priests and 
clergy.” [Paper on Wilkinson’s Relations with Spain. Am. His. 
Rev., July, 1904, p. 749.] 

General Wilkinson’s second Memorial, dated New Orleans, Sep- 
tember 17, 1789, after an interview with Miro, said: “The general 
admission of immigrants, with the exception of vagabonds, and the 
toleration of religion ought to be highly approved.” [Ibid p. 756.] 


The [Boston] Republic June 18th, 1904, in The Love Story of 
Alison Barnard, gives an illustration, “Memory reverted to where an 
Irish-American hero lay.” The picture is one taken from my Life of 
Commodore Barry showing the tomb of the Commodore with myself 
standing beside it. There is no reference, however, to the Commodore 
in the section of the story published. I paid for photographing and 
for engraving, yet the picture was published without my permission. 


In “A Free Appress To THOsE WHO Have PETITIONED FOR THE 
Repeat Or THE Late Act OF PARLIAMENT IN Favor OF THE ROMAN 
CatHoLics,” by a Lover of Peace and Trust, London, 1780, Dr. John 
Priestly, the author, says: “The law you have taken so much offense 
at only gave the Popish leave to purchase lands and took off some very 
severe and injudicious penalties, which put them in the power of 
mercenary informers, for performing acts of their religion or teach- 
ing school. [P. 10.] 

“Had there been anything peculiarly unfavorable to civil liberty, 
or even to republicanism, in the Popish religion, it might have been 
expected to have appeared in Maryland during the present troubles 
in America. But the people of that province, though almost univer- 
sally Catholic, entertained as quick a resentment of the wrongs they 
supposed their country to have received from this as those of any 
other province on the continent; and we have not found that, at this 
day, this government has more friends there than elsewhere. Like any 
other province their deputies sit in Congress and are as hearty in the 
common cause as any other members of that body. [P. 12.] 

“Even the Quebec bill, by which Popery was very injudiciously es- 
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tablished in Canada, is now well known not to have procured this gov- 
ernment any friends there except a very few noblesse and the priests. 
The common people have always shown a disposition to favor the 
Americans and earnestly wish for a repeal of that act. [P. 12.] 


The Catholic Miscellany, of Charleston, 8. C., December 14th, 
1833, edited by Bishop England, charged Martin Van Buren with 
having “refused Francis Cooper a seat in the Legislature of New York 
because he was a Catholic.” This was repeated by the Catholic Herald 
of Philadelphia, on January 9th, 1834. 

When Van Buren was nominated for the Presidency against Gen- 
eral Harrison this report was circulated against Van Buren. Patrick 
Sharp, of Philadelphia, wrote Bishop England, July 1st, 1840, that he 
would “confer a lasting favor on the Catholics of this district by giv- 
ing your meaning of the subject.” 

The Bishop replied July 11th that he had discovered the charge 
“was not so” and that “Van Buren is totally innocent of the charge.” 
Though the article had been written by himself, he now retracted it 
when he “found it untrue.” [Catholic Herald, Oct. 1st, 1840, p. 320.) 


“THe YANKEE CLUB OF STEWARTSTOWN,” in the County of 
Tyrone, and Province of Ulster, Ireland, on June 7th, 1783, sent an 
address to General Washington in which among many good things 
the Club declared : 

“To you, sir, in the course of a gracious Providence, which, in a 
conspicuous manner, has protected your person and blessed your coun- 
sels, do we acknowledge ourselves indebted for our late happy ‘leliv- 
erance from as baneful a system of policy as ever disgraced the rights 
of mankind.” 

In his reply dated at Mount Vernon January 20th, 1784, Wash- 
ington said: 

“Tf, in the ccurse of our successful contest, any good conse- 
quences have resulted to the oppressed Kingdom of Ireland, it will 
afford a new source of felicitation to all who respect the interests of 
humanity.” 

The whole address and reply may be found in Dawson’s Histori- 
cai Magazine, March, 1869, pages 201-2. 
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The Library of Congress has three numbers of The Native Eagle 
and American Advocate published in Philadelphia in 1845, by Peter 
Sken Smith and William D. Baker, who were also its editors. 

Only the issue for December 5th could be found on my visits to 
the Library, Christmas, 1993, and August, 1904. Notice has since 
been received that the two missing copies have been found. The prin- 
ciples of the paper were avowed thus: 

As many of our friends are in favor of a TOTAL ABOLITION OF 
THE LAWS OF NATURALIZATION and in favor of American BIRTH As 
THE CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN VOTER this paper will present rea- 
sons and arguments in the advocation of these final principles. 

Concerning President Polk’s Message of that year in advocacy of 
a tariff, the Eagle said: 

“He passes by the most glorious specimen of American manu- 
facture and growth that which grows and only gives value to the other 
protected things. We mean, he does not utter one syllable as to the 
extreme and immediate necessity of protecting American BONES, 
SINEWS MUSCLES, MINDS AND SOULS.” ; 

William D. Baker, when the Civil War began, became Colonel of 
. the California Regiment recruited in Philadelphia. He lost his life 
at Bull’s Bluff, where, too, naturalized Americans gave up “bones, 
sinews, muscles, minds and souls” to the preservation of a govern- 
ment which in our day has justified and encouraged Secession from a 
more Southern Union than the one it combatted and overthrew. 


In the Native Eagle and American Advocate, Philadelphia, Dec. 
5th, 1845, Geo. E. Johnson and Joseph R. Coad, floor managers of the 
Native American Institute, gave notice that the anniversary of the 
Battle of New Orleans would be celebrated by a ball at Hazzard’s 
saloon, Fifth below Walnut. 

This Joseph R. Coad was of a Catholic family. I knew him when 
he became a doctor. He married a non-Catholic, Miss Lydia Hall, but 
whether the ceremony was by a priest or not I do not know. How- 
ever, his wife became a Catholic and he was known as a Catholic when 
T knew him about 1865. He died a Catholic. 

Strange, too, that Native Americans celebrated Jackson’s Day— 
a special Democratic Party Feast. Another strange thing is that the 
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family of Lewis C. Levin, the Native American Congressman, of Phil- 
adelphia, who was so active in the Riots of ’44, all became Catholics. 
His widow was buried from St. Patrick’s Church about twenty years 
ago. 

Once while on a jury the name Lewis C. Levin was called as a 
witness. A young man of pleasing aspect and of intelligence and dis- 
cretion appeared. I learned afterwards he was the son of the Native 
American Congressman and Rioter and also that he was a Catholic. 

Levin himself expressed regret years after of his connection with 
the Natives. 


Sabin’s List of Books Published in America under “Delaware,” 
says that in 1767 a Roman Catholic Prayer Book in the language of 
the Delaware Indians was issued. I long sought to get trace of it as 
pertaining to the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

It appears, however, that the book was one issued at Quebec, 
by Brown and Gilmore, the first printers in Canada, and one of the 
earliest productions of their press. It is a catechism and prayer book 
in the dialect of the Montaignars and prepared for the Indians on the 
Saguenay and about Lake St. John. It was compiled by Father Jean 
Baptiste de la Brosse. The book is a small octavo rare and but little 
known. A copy in a New York dealer’s catalogue was lately quoted 
at a valuation of $112.50. 


The JourNAL or WiLtiam Mactay, Pennsylvania’s U. 8S. 
Senator, 1789-91, records under date of April 22nd, 1790: 

“This day there were accounts published of the death of Dr. 
Franklin and the House of Representatives voted to drape their arms 
for a month. * * * If any Senator moves crape for his mem- 
ory I shall have no objection to it. 

“The next day ‘Charles Carroll, of Carrollton,’ rose and made a 
motion that the Senate should wear crape for a month for the loss 
of Dr. Franklin. Before he was seconded, Ellsworth got up and op- 
posed it; said, it would not be carried in the Senate; he thought it 
would not be seconded. I arose and seconded Carroll. * * * 
Ellsworth addressed Carroll and told him (through the Chair) that 
he might as well withdraw his motion, as it would be lost. This was 
really insulting. But as the matter, strictly speaking, was not Sena- 
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torial or such as belonged to us in our capacity as a public body, and 
as it was opposed, Carroll looked at me and I nodded assent and it 
was withdrawn.” [Ps. 246-7.] 


In Tue Researcues, July, 1904, p. 144, I said it is a pity Dr. 
Shea did not write the genealogy of his ancestor, Mr. Curtain, who 
took pride in all his descendants, being faithful to the Church. 

In a letter to John T. Riley, of McSherrystown, Pa., May 7th, 
1886, Dr. Shea wrote: “I have family papers and books dating back 
nearly 150 years and am amazed that so few Catholic families have 
anything.” 


“T exhort you never to debase the moral currency or to lower the 
standard of rectitude, but to try others by the final maxim that gov- 
erns your own lives and to suffer no man and no cause to escape the 
undying penalty which history has the power to inflict on wrong.”— 
Lord Acton in Cambridge lecture. 


Cotton Mather in “Late Memorable Providences Relating to 
Witchcrafts and Possessions,” printed in 1691, relating occurrences in 
the vicinity of and in Boston, “The Metropolis of the English Amer- 
ica,” tells about the Godwin children who, when under the influence’ 
of the witches could read Quaker books but not the Bible, says, “A 
Popish book also she could endure very well.” He closes this account 
with: “I shall therefore add, That my Grandfather Cotton’s Cate- 
chism, called Milk for Babies, and the Assemblies Catechism, would 
bring hideous convulsions on the Child if she look’d into them, tho’ 
she had once learn’d them with all the love that could be.” 


The name “La Louisiane” first appeared on Father Hemeppin’s 
map in his book published in 1683. 


A deed to Bishop Connell, of Philadelphia, for ground for church 
at Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pa., was recorded April 14th, 1828. 
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In the History of the Catholic Church, by Very Rev. Joseph M. 
Flynn, is an appendix giving a list of baptisms from the baptismal 
record of Father Farmer, found in St. Joseph’s Church, which were 
accurately written and preserved intact until more than twenty years 
ago, when the first volume containing the entries from 1732 to 1758 
were lost. 

One who reads this introduction to the list would suppose that 
Father Flynn had found the baptismal registers at St. Joseph’s and 
had compiled the list. 

The fact, however, is that he abstracted all the names from the 
registers as printed by the Catholic Historical Society. Mr. Francis 
X. Reuss, when Curator, had spent wearisome days in transcribing 
and translating the baptismal registers. Now a priest-historian, much 
lauded for his historical researches in compiling such a work, simply 
sits down, picks. out the New Jersey names from Mr. Reuss’ list, and 
introduces his pickings so as to impress the reader that he had done 
the original work. The toiler who did the rough, tedious and hard 
work is simply robbed and the source of Father Flynn’s compilation 
not even hinted at. 

After a while others writing locally will pick out the names of 
those of their locality and, if more honest than Father Flynn, will 
give credit to him for this work, which he palms off as his own. 

I doubt if he ever saw St. Joseph’s registers. He don’t know that 
the missing register contains entries from 1732 to 1758. No man 
now living knows. Father Jordan and Col. A. J. Dallas, the latest who 
did know are both dead. I know from the latter since 1886 that the 
book containing entries during 1740-9 is lost. Whether it went back 
to 1732 and up to 1758 is not now known. I have spent years in the 
search of it and exhausted all possible sources. The weight of evi- 
dence is that it was sent to Brooklyn to be used in a suit in which 
Charles O’Conor was counsel, and that it never was returned. I had 
search made in the Surrogate Court, Brooklyn, without results. Let 
it be sought for in that city. Whoever has Charles O’Conor’s papers 
may have this baptismal register. | 

There are some other points in Father Flynn’s history I may take 
up when I want a day off to amuse myself. 
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On November 6, 1789, a Bull of Pope Pius VI. founded the 
American hierarchy. At that date the Catholic population of the 
United States was estimated—probably too liberally—at forty thous- 
and, or about the one-hundredth part of our entire people. There 
were in all some thirty priests; hardly so many chapels; no edifice 
which could, with any propriety of language, be called a church; not 
one asylum or hospital or other benevolent institution; and but a 
single school or seat of learning of any class—Georgetown College, 
then just founded. When one hundred years later the American 
Catholic Congress met at Baltimore, its members represented a Catho- 
lie population of probably more than eight millions, constituting be- 
tween one-eighth and one-seventh of the whole nation; the Church 
was ruled by thirteen archbishops and seventy-one bishops ; commanded 
the services of over eight thousand priests; posseesed some ten thous- 
and five hundred places of public worship, five hundred and twenty 
hospitals and asylums, twenty-seven seminaries for the education of 
the clergy exclusively, six hundred and fifty colleges and academies, 
and—most significant of all for those who hope or fear much from 
“the corroding action” of “free public education under Protestant aus- 
pices”—more than thirty-one hundred parish schools, with, at a low 
estimate, three-quarters of a million of pupils. [Hon. Charles J. 
Bonaparte’s address at Notre Dame University, June 15th, 1904.] 


“Charles O’Connor has removed to No. 84 Nassau St.” 

[That advertisement appeared in The Truth Teller vol. 111, p. 
168, May 26th, 1827.] 

The great lawyer later used but one N in his name, though he 
started out with two just like his father. 

He is reported to have said he found, on investigating in Ireland, 
that one N was correct as the family could not make “two N’s meet.” 


The pretense that religious liberty was first understood and 
applied by Lord Baltimore and his colonists, we look upon as ridicu- 
lous, notwithstanding it is supported by names we cannot but 
respect.—Dr. O. A. Brownson, in Review, April, 1856. 
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Francis Martin Drexel was born April 7th, 1792, at Dornbirn, 
Austrian Tyrol, on Easter Monday. His father was a prominent mer- 
chant. In 1803 he was sent to school at Sarone alla Madona, near 
Milan, stayed there over a year, nearly forgetting his native German 
tongue, and later on, during the war with the French, was obliged to 
go to Switzerland to avoid conscription. He earned a scanty liveli- 
hood by painting portraits and whatever else he could put his hand to; 
in 1810 he was in Basel, in 1811 in Paris, soon after he returned to 
Switzerland, and finally, in 1817, came to the United States, after 
a sea voyage of seventy-two days. He settled in Philadelphia as an 
artist, in 1823 was married at old St. Joseph’s to Miss Hookey, and in 
1826 made a tour to Peru, Chili, and Mexico, painting portraits with 
marked pecuniary success. Returning to Philadelphia, he established 
himself, in 1837, in the banking business, and at the time of his death, 
on June 5th, 1863, he was living in retirement, having handed the 
business over to his sons. 

His children were A. J. Drexel, Francis A. Drexel, Jos. W. 
Drexel, Mrs. J. D. Lankenau, Mrs. Watmough and Mrs. James C. 
Smith. All are now—1904—dead. 

Though the founder of the Drexel family was a Catholic, married 
to a Catholic, none of his children except Francis A. lived or died in 
the faith of their parents. His first wife was a Quaker; his second, 
Miss Bouvier, daughter of Michael Bouvier, a Catholic. This mar- 
riage, it is believed, secured Mr. Drexel to the Church. His daughter 
is Mother Katharine, whose benefactions to Catholic charitable and 
religious purposes all know and the Lord will reward. 

Mr. A. J. Drexel founded the Drexel Institute while Mr. and 
Mrs. Lankenau established and maintained the Drexel Home for 
Deaconesses. 


1828, January 1st. Meeting of friends of New Catholic Asso- 
ciation of Ireland at Mrs. Bradshaw’s, Chestnut near Sixth, Philadel- 
phia, by private. notice. Patrick Keogh presided [a Catholic]. Jas. 
Gowen [a Protestant], secretary. 

James M. Doran addressed meeting. 

The objects of the Association were declared to be: 

Diffusion of education—construction of churches—the purchase 
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of ground wherein the dead may be buried without being liable to in- 
sult—the promotion of Irish agriculture—the encouragement of Irish 
Manufactures—the extension of Irish commerce— the promotion of 
mutual toleration and good will through the press—defence of purity 
of elections by supporting the forty shillings freeholders in their just 
right—the ascertaining the population of Ireland, and the proportion 
of Catholics and Protestants and the numbers of youth of each in 
course of education. 

A committee of two from each ward formed: 

Gen. Robert Patterson, Gen. Wm. Duncan, Silas’ E. Weir, Wm. 
J. Duane [all Protestants], Jos. M. Doran [Catholic]. Adjourned 
until the 15th. 


“Throughout the pages of our history are recorded the deeds of 
those of our faith who have helped sustain the flag of our nation; for, 
at all times have our Catholic brethren stood ready to shed their 
blood side by side with those who held to other beliefs. At present 
we have with us in our city some of the old and grizzled veterans and 


their appearances all tell of the sacrifices they made for the faith that 
was in them. Look through the rolls of the great American army 
and see the names of the men who gave their services, and you will 
find that there were never braver men than those who believed with us. 
Who fought harder and who would the old cavalryman rather follow 
into action than Phil Sheridan? What man was more able on the 
field of battle to direct his men and watch fof their safety than the 
great Shields of Illinois? and where on the pages of our history are 
recorded plans and maneuvers which surpassed the generalship of 
Rosecrans? All these were Catholics but men bowing down to the 
flag that made them free.” [Bishop Conaty, of Los Angeles, August 
13th 1903.] 


The feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus was celebrated at the 
Ursuline Monastery in Quebec, in 1700, so Abbe Lindsay, of Quebec, 
writes. 
Father Devitt, of Georgetown, writes: “I gather from the diary 
of Father Walton, who lived in Maryland from 1765 to 1803, that 
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there was at the old church of Newtown, St. Mary’s County, a So- 
dality or Association of some kind to promote the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. His entries of names are for the former date and the 
years immediately succeeding. In all probability he found the So- 
dality already existing when he took charge and that congregation 
is one of the oldest in the country. Whether the Devotion existed 
there before 1700 it wouid be difficult to determine. I presume the 
French Jesuits brought it to Quebec, but the English Jesuits of Mary- 
land were in general educated at St . Omer’s, and many of them must 
have met Father de la Colombiere when he was chaplain at the Eng- 
lish Court and it would have been natural for them to introduce the 
Devotion, of which he was the propagator, into the Missions in Mary- 
land. This could have taken place prior to 1700.” 

The Church of the Sacred Heart, Conewago, Pa., dates from 1787. 


Mr. James E. Eagle, of Chicago, brother of the late Father Syl- 
vester Eagle, of Columbia, Pa., writes THe Researcues, September 
12th 1903: 

“There are many things in Lancaster county, Pa., that could be 
hunted up. The first chapel was built by Great-grandfather Egan- 
wroth on his farm at Running Pump, between Elizabethtown and 
Mount Joy, where grandfather’s father and mother were Confirmed 
by Bishop Carroll, who came on horseback with his old servant behind 
him from Baltimore. As father described it, Great-grandfather 
Eganwroth gave the ground for St. Peter’s Church, at Elizabethtown. 
In connection with the one hundredth anniversary of St. Peter’s, a 
few years ago, I noticed the names of father, Uncle John, Grandfather 
Dominick Eagle, Grandfather Felix, the Uncles Gropes. They all lie 
buried there. I remember the arrival of the first resident pastor of St. 
Peter’s, Father Marshall. His life would be interesting. He was a 
carpenter by trade. 


The First Century of Scandalous, Malignant Priests, Made and 
Admitted into Benefices by the Prelates, in whose hands the Ordina- 
tion of Ministers and government of the Church hath been. Small 
4to, hif calf. $60.00. London, George Miller, 1643. 

*The late Paul Leicester Ford said in The Biblographer that 
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“this book must take rank as the cornerstone of a library of Wash- 
ingtoniana.” This on account of a paragraph on page 4, which we 
quote: 

“The Benefice of Lawrence Washington, Rector of Purleigh in 
the County of Essex, is sequestered, for that he is a common fre- 
quenter of Ale-houses, not only himselfe sitting daily tipling there, 
but also incouraging others in that beastly vice, and hath been oft 
drunke, and hath said, That the Parliament have more Papists 
belonging to them in their Armies, than the King had about him or 
in his army, and that the Parliaments army did more hurt than the 
Cavaleeres, and that they did none at all; And hath published them 
to be Traitours, that lend to or assist the Parliament.” 


The translator of the Travels of Marquis de Chastellux in North 
America in 1780-1-2 in Volume II, page 290, of the London edition, 
1785, relates : 

“During my stay at Boston a young Chevalier de Malthe, Mon- 
sieur de L’Epine, belonging to to Mr. de Vaudeuil’s squadron, died and 
I was present at the funeral. He was buried with the forms of the 
. Catholic Church, by the first chaplain to the fleet and his remains 
were attended to the place of interment, besides his brother officers, 
ete., by the Senate and Assembly, the principal inhabitants of the 
town, and the commissioners of every sect of religion in Boston. 
The holy candles, and all the Catholic ceremonies were used on the 
occasion, in a town too, where, a few years before, the hierarchical 
pomp even of the Church of England barely met with toleration; an 
useful lesson this to Machiavelian rulers, whose strength consists in 
the silly discord and divisions of their fellow creatures. The Trans- 
lator contemplated this interesting scene with a complacent curiosity, 
which was only interrupted by the solitary dissatisfaction of Mr. 
John Temple, who, as well as his honest coadjutor, Arnold, was 
shocked at seeing his countrymen “participating in the rites of a 
Church, against whose anti-Christian corruptions your pious ances- 
tors would have witnessed with their blood.” 

On page 258 the Translator refers to Mr. John Temple as “so 
celebrated for political duplicity on both sides of the water.” He 
charges him with abusing in the public prints the most tried friends 
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of America and with endeavoring to sow dissensions among the 
people; that every newspaper into which he could obtain admission 
was stuffed with disgusting encomiums of himself as the paragon of 
American patriotism and the most active and inveterate enemy of 
England and a victim of British vengeance, which he endeavored to 
prove by instances taken from English prints, of his treachery to 
England and by boasting of his dexterity in outwitting the ministry 
of that country. Yet no sooner did peace take place than to the 
astonishment of of every sensible and honest man, in Europe and 
America, this very person equally detested by and obnoxious to both 
countries, was despatched as the sole representative of England to 
this country, of which he is also a sworn citizen, and whose father- 
in-law is the. present Governor of Massachusetts. It is impossible 
to add to the folly and infamy of such a nomination. The choice of 
an Ambassador to Congress would have fallen with more propriety 
on Arnold. 


When Fathers Cambon and Somera in August, 1771, came up to 
found the (California) Mission San Gabriel, (in the “River of Earth- 
quakes” a few miles southwest of the present familiar mission) they 
were met by a mob of angry Indians who opposed their attempt 
thereupon, as recorded by the first “personally conducted” historian 
of California, Fray Francisco Palou, companion and biographer 
of Serra. “One of the fathers drew forth a canvas with the image 
of Nuestra Senora de los Dolores (Our Lady of Sorrows) and put it 
forth in sight of the barbarians; but hardly had he done so when all 
of them, overcome by the vision of so handsome a simulacrum, 
threw to the earth their bows and arrows; the two captains running 
hastily to lay at the feet of the sovereign queen the necklaces which 
they wore at their necks as a token of their highest appreciation, 
manifesting by this action the peace which they wished to make with 
our people.” (Palou, “Vida,” p. 130.) From the same author, 
page 47, we learn that this oil painting of our Lady of Sorrows had 
been brought from Mexico by the sea expedition of 1769 on the pilot 
boat, “San Jose.” It is beyond question it was done in Spain prior 
to 1700, and no doubt was brought over to Mexico as a gift to some 
of the missions there. 
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Beyond reasonable question this historic canvas is now in pos- 
session of the Southwest Society of the Archeological Institute of 
America, and is among many other paintings on exhibition at the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. It was originally in the Mis- 
sion of San Gabriel; was pillaged from there about 1834, in the 
Secularization; was purchased a generation ago from some heir or 
assign of the pillager by the late Father Bot, and from him was 
secured many years back by the owner of the Caballerios Collection.— 
Out West, September, 1904.) 


The French author, M. Lenotre, writing of the stirring times 
of the Reign of Terror, mentions a Breton nobleman who took part, 
charged with attempting to blow up the First Consul’s carriage, out- 
lawed, escaped the country, Chevalier de Limolean, crossed the ocean 
as a sailor, painted portraits in New York, studied for the priesthood, 
with the Sulpicians at Baltimore, ordained by Archbishop Carroll as 
Rev. Clorivere, August 1st 1812, sent to Charleston, not welcomed 
because of his Royalist sympathies, became Director of the Visitation 
Sisters at Georgetown, died there October 1826. He was a very 
pious priest. Riley’s Collections viii, p. 386. Who knows more of 
this incident ? 


By the reports of the Sheriffs of the counties of Maryland in 
1708 there were 2974 Catholics in the Province. In 1696 there 
were but 10 in New York City. Adding the few in Pennsylvania, 
whose numbers are not known, there were not many over 3,000 Cath- 
olics in all British America in 1708. That was the year Lionell 
Brittin and several others became Catholic converts and were publicly 
received in the Church. Such a commotion was made over this 
public celebration of the Mass that the Church of Englanders in hot 
haste reported it to the authorities in London and made it a matter 
of concern against William Penn, who, being in Fleet Street jail 
for debt, was striving to dispose of his province to the government. 
In 1908—two hundred years—there will surely be fifteen millions im 
the old United States alone. 
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THE BENEFICIAL 


Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia, 
1200 and 1202 Chestnut Street. 


RALPH F. CULLINAN, President. 
IGNATIUS J. DOHAN, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
ANDREW J. KEEGAN, Assistant Treasurer. 


Opén daily for the transaction of business. Mondays and Thursdays, 9 
a.m. to7 p. m. All other business days 6 a. m. to 3 p. m. except Saturday 
afternoons 

MANAGERS. 
Francis J. Crilly Cockcroft Thomas John A. Dougherty 
Alfred J. Murphy James J. Gillin Walter George Smith 
Jeremiah J . Sullivan Charles J. Gallagher Anthony A. Hirst 
Ralph F. Cullinan Michael Daily Peter S. Dooner 
Ignatius J. Dohan Michael P. Heraty I. J. Horstman 
Charles A. McManus John T. Dohan George W. Norris 
Arthur Hagen Lorenzo M. Kieffer D. Webster Dougherty. 
B..N. Farren John A. Leslie John J. McDonaid. 


‘THE CONTINENTAL. 
Title and Trust Company 


STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING, 
TWELFTH, ABOVE CHESTNUT. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00. 





Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian and Surety. 
Pays Interest on Deposit: Subject to check, 2 per cent.; ten days’ 
notice, 3 per cent. Loans money on mortgage and on collateral. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


President, T. M. DALY. 
Vice-Presidents, JOHN McCGLINN, CHARLES T. QUIN. 
Secretary and Treasurer, JOHN F. SKELLY. 
Title and Trust Officer, JOHN R. UMSTED. 
DIRECTORS. 


T. M. Daly, Chas. T. Quin, Owen Kelly, 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., Otto Wolff, Dr. Peter F. Moylan, 
Samuel Alcott, Henry C. McDevitt, A. C. Patterson, 
Patrick O’Neil, M. J. Mallon, Geo. W. Gibbons, 
John McGlinn Edward Trainer, e Alfred E. Burk. 





INSURE 


AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 


IN THE 


Mechanics Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


INCORPORATED 1854. 


SIMON J. MARTIN, President. 
CHARLES J. GALLAGHER, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. SNYDER, Secretary. 





Northwest Corner 
Sixteenth and Susquehanna Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





